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Theosophy. ef 


THEOSOPHY may be considered from different points of 
view. To the historian it isa kind of mushroom. It sprang 
up overnight. One day nobody had ever heard of it ; the 
next—‘ What !—not know Theosophy? You are behind 
the age.’ A few minds, empty and therefore hungry, ready 
to swallow anything, swallowed Theosophy, and said they 
found it pungent and stimulating. Still, the leaders thought 
the American soul did not for the most part open wide 
enough to receive its high mysteries—or they felt a subtle 
and powerful affinity drawing them round the world. They 
moved to India, the home of speculative thought—and feel- 
ing, too ; and, in these latter days, the home of eclectic re- 
ligions. There they succeeded better. They established 
many branches. Their teachings were vague and compre- 
hensive. They praised now Hinduism, and now Buddhism, 
but so as to give to both Buddhists and Brahmanists the 
minimum of offence. 

They also worked wonders. It has sometimes been said 
that a new religion is dependent on miracles to accredit it. 
No doubt this was true of Theosophy. At all events, it had 
the miracles, in defiance of time and space. Miracles 
created enthusiasm. In Ceylon, Theosophy is said to have 
converted many native Christians back ,to Buddhism—prob- 
ably of a theosophical type. So things went on swimmingly 
for half a dozen years. Even some Occidentals of repute 
yielded more or less fully to the charmed music. The 
Society for Psychical Research, in its turn, sent out a man 
to look inside the image and see where the music came 
from—a cool and cruel revenge for the attempt of India, in 
the person of a Russian woman and an American man, to 
convert England in and through the person of Mr. Sinnett. 
Inside the image, singing sweet and alluring melodies, sat 
Mme. Blavatsky!, The Society for Psychical Research 
must make a new entry in its encyclopedia, cross out the 
‘Miracles’ and insert ‘Theosophy, Clumsy and Vulgar 
Tricks of.’ xe 

It is now in order for those interested to tell us why, in 
this aspect of it, Theosophy is not table-tipping in an Ori- 
ental phase and with a Greek name. ‘Simply “‘ spiritual- 
ism,’’ with chocolate complexion and turban,’ Mr. Conway 
calls it; but the Greek name, too, imposes on us West- 
erners, if not on the Hindus. Under whatever name, and 
with whatever skin and head-gear, it is, at all events, so far 
forth a humbug. But Col. Olcott is quoted as saying that 
Theosophy is not dependent on phenomena. That means 
that its doctrine has value, if its miracles have not. Two 


«thirds of it might perhaps be taken under the protection of 


this statement. Of the ‘ Brotherhood’s’ three purposes— 
(1) the establishment of a universal fraternity, (2) the study 
of ancient language, science and religion, and (3) the inves- 
tigation of the hidden mysteries of nature, as well as the 
psychic forces latent in man—it may be that only the third 
has hopelessly come to grief; for it would surely be re- 
garded as trifling to claim that the third has been a brilliant 
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success, and that the hidden mysteries of Mme. Blavatsky’s 
nature, whereby she has been able so completely to gull 
those elsewhere not wholly gullible, or the triumphant 
psychic forces latent in Col. Olcott, whereby he is impelled 
to retain faith in a Theosophy which does no miracle, are a 
genuine result of life in the ‘ Brotherhood,’ and not rather 
cause and ground of the ‘ Brotherhood’s’ existence. What 
the historian will proceed to remark on this point will de- 
pend, in a measure, on whether he is a zealous theologian 
or a passionless philosopher. Theology—another Greek 
name, but somewhat more venerable—will teach him how 
imperfect the aims of this declaration of principles are, and 
how impossible it is to realize even these aims by theosophic 
methods. It may be worth while to make a note of theol- 
ogy’s opinion, and then take a more dispassionate, philo- 
sophical view of the case. 

What attractive power is there in Theosophy? What 
craving does it meet? For one thing, it is part of a great 
reaction against materialistic and positivist notions. It 
began in America, where materialism as a fact is certainly 
quite as rampant as the materialistic theory has been ever or 
anywhere. Of the reaction which must follow such exces- 
sive emphasis on the sensuous, New England Transcendent- 
alism and the American type of Hegel’s philosophy, with 
which our own decade is familiar, are legitimate children. 
It is worth noticing that the Concord School of Philosophy 
has drawn its lecturers not only from New England, where 
there has certainly been a more general pride of intellect 
than in the plutocratic towns farther west, but also from 
those States where material forces were achieving their 
greatest triumphs and were most loudly glorified. The 
Concord type of thinking is a genuine rebound from 
materialism. A like rebound has been felt even in India, 
where the speculations of the few have long permitted 
the many to sink inte gross and unredeemed idolatry—al- 
most as materialistic as dollar-worship. Spiritualism and 
Theosophy—ashamed of the relationship, but still its twin- 
sister—are bastard daughters of the same reaction. Their 
blood is not pure. Speculation, untrammelled and wild, is 
mixed in them with coarse ‘ materializations.’ This syncre- 
tism, which gives them a certain popularity, needs a fanatical 
and self-sacrificing faith, such as that of Islam (also a syn- 
cretism), to make it a permanent force ; but neither Spir- 
itualism nor Theosophy has yet been proclaimed with Mo- 
hammedan energy and devotion. 

Theosophy has‘gained many adherents, no doubt, because 
some of its aims are practical. Most men—even in India— 
are trying, amid the perplexities and sorrows of the world, 
to live, rather than to think. Even Hegel cannot always 
cure heart-ache. The cry of ‘ universal brotherhood’ was 
conjured with before Mme. Blavatsky was born, and spirits 
have always responded to it. Even Mme. Blavatsky’s tricks 
appealed not merely to a craving for the marvellous, and 
not merely to a childlike fondness for object-lessons, but 
also to a real and natural desire to see some practical, 
tangible results from the new teaching. Mme. Biavatsky’s 
cabinet furnished an evidence for Theosophy corresponding, 
in some remote, caricature-like way, to the evidence for 
Christianity furnished by clothed and civilized Hawaiians. 
For all these sources of attractiveness, however, Theos- 
ophy must have more vitality than it ever showed in New 
Yor, if it survives the recent exposures without at least 
hiding its head under a change of name. 

Even a philosophizer may be allowed to grow practical 
and add thus much: Inferences quite too large may be 
drawn, and have been, from the Theosophic collapse. 
Theosophy is not a movement of wide and profound mean- 
ing, like Brahmoism. Nor is it the great danger of our 
time. It has not attained the dignity of even a great 
heresy, a majestic error. It was the self-seeking vagary of 
a few ill-balanced, ambitious minds, drawing after them a 
few other minds of a higher order and of respectable con- 
scientiousness, but weak. Some lives it has warped, per- 
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verted, stunted ; but, at least as far as our Western world 
is concerned, it belongs to the mere fringe of society. A 
far more threatening danger springs from the superior and 
self-sufficient wisdom that laughs at the mysterious because 
it can explain the marvellous ; that applies to the sky the 
same compass and measuring-rod with which it has surveyed 
and staked out the earth ; that, in view of the victories of 
science, denies that which transcends science ; that exposes 
the trick of a cabinet, and straightway proclaims the heavens 
empty ; that wraps in one bundle, and throws away together, 
the pretences of vulgar impostors and the mysteries that 
vitalize a mighty religion. 





Reviews 
General Grant’s Memoirs.* 

Tue second volume of Gen. Grant’s memoirs deals with 
the two years which were unquestionably the most important 
of his life, both to himself and to his country. In the first 
volume he sketched his life from boyhood to the capture of 
Vicksburg in 1863. In the second he tells of Chattanooga, 
and then of the military operations of all the armies, after 
he was appointed to the command of them in March 1864. 
The story ends with the downfall of the Rebellion, doubt- 
less for two reasons ; first, because he knew his life would 
not be spared to describe the events of his Presidency, and 
second because those events were secondary in importance 
to the deeds of the War. From whatever standpoint these 
Memoirs may be judged—whether we consider the impor- 
tance of the events described, the simplicity of character of 
the writer, or the peculiar circumstances under which they 
were written—with Death sitting opposite the author, im- 
patient for the book to be done that he might claim him for 
his own—we cannot but exclaim that here is a marvellous 
book, one of the few books for all time. Those who are 
familiar with all the previous literature of the War will here 
find many an obscure point now for the first time made 
clear ; for here they see the workings of the mind which 
directed the operations. And those who are not familiar 
with that literature will find this a sufficient history of the 
entire War for their purpose, for with the single exception of 
the battle of Gettysburg there is little or nothing which the 
general reader cares to know of the War, with which Grant 
was not directly or indirectly connected. Its plain, straight- 
forward language, its grasp of intricate and extensive opera- 
tions, and its justice tempered always by generosity both to 
friend and foe, form at once the very perfection of style for 
such a book, and hold the reader captive from the first to 
the last page. The writing of this book was indeed a fitting 
close of Grant’s life, and it forms a monument compared 
with which anything that may be erected on the banks of the 
Hudson or elsewhere is both temporary and superfluous. — 

Of the battle of Chattanooga, Grant was always justly 
proud. ‘It would have been a victory for us to have got 
our army away from Chattanooga safely. It was a manifold 
greater victory to drive away the besieging army ; a still 
greater one to defeat that army in his chosen ground and 
nearly annihilate it.’ Of the battles in the Wilderness he 
thought differently. They were the first cause of the ulti- 
mate destruction of Lee’s army, and on that ground were 
justifiable. Their object was to crush Lee’s army first and 
take Richmond afterward. But from various causes the 
cost was terrible, and no one felt these losses more keenly 
than Grant, though at the time he said nothing. Now he 
frankly says: ‘I have always regretted that the last assault 
at Cold Harbor was made. No advantage whatever 
was gained to. compensate for the heavy loss we sustained. 
Indeed, the advantages, other than those of relative losses, 
were on the Confederate side.” Such frank condemnation 
of his own fault almost disarms criticism, but it is probable 
that the resistance of Lee was much greater than Grant had 





* Personal Memoirs of General U. S. Grant. 
Webster & Co. 


Vol. II, New York: Charles L. 
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expected, as it is certain that Lee’s skill was far greater than 
that of any of Grant’s antagonists in the West, or in fact of 
any of the Southern generals. ‘The purpose was finally 
accomplished : Lee’s army was destroyed, and with it the 
Rebellion collapsed. But in the process there was neither a 
campaign like Vicksburg, nor a victory like Chattanooga ; 

in place of these there were weary months filled with an 
anxiety of such weight as only great men can bear. No 
wonder that during the last few weeks before Petersburg 
Grant was nearly overwhelmed with this anxiety. ‘I was 
afraid, every morning, that I would awake from my sleep to 
hear that Lee had gone, and that nothing was left but a 
picket line.” No wonder too that with the weight of this 
anxiety he could not restrain his impatience at the slowness 
of Thomas, off in Tennessee, who in spite of his many 
admirable qualities had none of Grant's tireless energy, and 
none of the quick perception and prompt action of Sherman 
and Sheridan and Hancock. Finally at the end of March 
he thought he saw the end approaching, and in a despatch 
to Sheridan he said, ‘I now feel like ending the matter ;’ 
and end it he did, just ten days later. But the night before 
the last the strain was so great that he nearly gave way. 
He was overcome with a sick headache, and writes: ‘I 
spent the night in bathing my feet in hot water and mustard, 

and putting mustard plasters on my wrists and the back 
part of my neck, hoping to be cured by morning.’ When 
morning came he received Lee’s note, virtually agreeing to 
surrender. ‘ When the officer reached me I was still suffer- 
ing with the sick headache ; but the instant I saw the con- 
tents of the note I was cured.’ Of the details of the sur- 
render he gives a short but most graphic account. On the 
following morning he left the army and returned to Wash- 
ington in order to stop the purchase of supplies and other 
expenses of the War, which then exceeded a million of 


‘dollars per day. 


Of his associates in the War Grant speaks very freely, not 
hesitating to point out faults where they existed, but evi- 
dently more gratified when he is able to give unqualified 
praise. For Lincoln his feelings were simply those of rever- 
ence. He had equal respect for his judgment and for his 
character. Of Stanton he thought very differently. He 
considered him imperious and dictatorial in manner, yet 
timid in purpose and yielding to resolute opposition. Of 
Sherman he speaks always in praise, condoning his faults 
(as in Johnston’s surrender) and lauding his virtues. It is 
hard to recall in the annals of war anything more touching 
than the loyal friendship between Grant and Sherman, 
which remained unbroken to the day of Grant’s death, in 
spite of countless efforts on the part of injudicious friends 
of the one or enemies of both to sow distrust and jealousy 
between them. Sheridan also was a man after Grant’s own 
heart, and Hancock a vigorous soldier whom he constantly 
praises ; Thomas and Warren were too slow, though they 
had many good qualities; Meade was an excellent com- 
mander, though possessed of an unfortunate temperament ; 
Hooker was insubordinate, ‘a dangerous man ;’ Terry was 
clear-headed ; while Griffin, Humphreys and Mackenzie 
were good corps commanders, the latter ‘ the most promis- 
ing young officer of the army. 





‘*A Dictionary of Islam.” * 

Tue author of this work was for twenty years an English 
missionary among the Afghans, at Peshawur; and he is 
regarded in his native country as a prime authority in all 
matters relating to Afghanistan. Recently, he is living and 
preaching in this country. As forerunner of the volume 
before us, he has written ‘ Notes on Muhammadanism,’ a 
book which met with much acceptance. His long personal 
contact with Moslems has given him special qualifications 





* A Dictionary of Islam, being a Cyclopedia of the Doctrines, Rites, Ceremonies, 
and Customs, together with the Technical and Theological Terms, of the Muham- 
madan Religion, By Thomas Patrick Hughes. With numerous illustrations. New 
York : Scribner & Welford. 
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for dealing with his subject, and a trained judgment as to 
the relative importance of its different departments. He 
shows also careful preparation on the documentary and 
learned side of it. The work may be received with full trust, 
as competent and authoritative. Though its author, as 
Christian missionary and as representative of European 
civilization, is outspoken in his condemnation of the defects 
and errors of the Asiatic system, he carefully abstains from 
denunciation and polemical discussion. His object is simply 
to enlighten us, in conveniently consultable form, on the 
history of Islam, its founder and chief representative men, 
its book and its doctrines, its festivals and sacred places, its 
prescribed duties, its customs and jurisprudence, its science 
and literature. His tone is dispassionate and scientific 
throughout ; and the judgments passed are in great part in 
the form of quotations from historians and scholars of high 
rank. The volume is abundantly illustrated, with pictures 
intended to instruct, not to ornament. 

A mention of some of the leading subjects treated will 
best give an idea of the scope of the work. The life of 
Mohammed himself, with quoted judgments on his char- 
acter, anda bibliography, occupies one of the longest articles 
(30 pages) ; it is followed by a general description (8 pages) 
of the religion he founded, including also a bibliography, 
chiefly of English works upon the subject, from the begin- 
ning of the Seventeenth Century down. The Moslem Bible, 
the Koran, is described at yet greater length, with a de- 
tailed analysis of its contents. Many points of religious 
doctrine receive a more special treatment ; conspicuous 
among them are God, Prayer, Tradition (equivalent in im- 
portance with Scripture), Death, Burial, and Resurrection. 
The jihad, or religious war against infidels, the zimmi, or 
unbeliever living under Moslem dominion, and other themes 
having a practical bearing on the relations of Moslems and 
Christians, are discussed with equal care. The great rival 
sects, of Sunnis and Shiahs, and the heterodox body of 
Sufis, are described ; and even the Sikhism of the Penjab, 
viewed as, in the intention of its founder, a compromise 
between Islam and Hinduism, receives (from another hand 
than the author’s) an amount of attention (11 pages) at 
least not short of its deserts. An interesting group of arti- 
cles is that treating of the relations between Islam, Judaism, 
and Christianity, under such titles as the Jews, Christianity 
(its position in Mohammed’s time and country, and the 
views of the Koran respecting it), the Bible, and leading 
Biblical characters, as Adam, Noah, Abraham, Ishmael, 
Joseph, Moses, David, and Christ himself (6 pages). A 
valuable sketch is given of Moslem philosophy, with lives of 
its greatest representatives. Mohammedan law is handled 
at considerable length, and the topics of evidence, inherit- 
ance, slavery, marriage and divorce, the rights of women, 
commercial laws and usages, dress, and so on, are further 
separately taken up. The most noted mosques in the 
Mohammedan world are described and pictured, and Mos- 
lem architecture briefly analyzed; other branches of art 
have not, so far as we have noticed, been found to call for 
separate articles ; and science, or the separate sciences, 
make an equally small figure ; nor has the Arabic literature 
received the amount of attention which its extent and value 
might well seem to demand. Among the practical arts, that 
of writing is especially prominent ; it occupies a long article 
(12 pages), rich with fac-similes. 

The price of the volume in England is about ten dollars, 
in America nearly seventeen. Fora good part of the differ- 
ence we may, of course, thank our barbarous tariff. 





An American Dr. Samuel Johnson.* 

TuE call for a second edition of this book, first published 
in 1876, has given the author an opportunity to revise the 
work, and materially improve it by additions and correc- 
tions. Although his fame has been somewhat overshadowed 


* Life and Times of William Samuel Johnson, LL.D. By E. Edwards Beardsley, 
-D., LL.D. $2.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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by the host of other claimants of popular applause, and the 
New American Cyclopedia has no space for him, Dr. John- 
son was a man of note in his day, and bore no insignificant 
part in the events that shaped our nation’s character. He 
was a prominent member of the first Colonial Congress, in 
1765, and drew up the petitions and remonstrances to King 
and Parliament. Two years later he went to England as 
special agent for Connecticut in a suit concerning the title 
to a large tract of land held by the State. His eloquence 
and legal ability displayed in the management of this case 
gained him great renown, both abroad and at home. While 
in England, he associated with some of the most eminent 
men of the day. The author of ‘ Rasselas,’ who had not 
yet learned to hate all Americans, and whose ‘ Taxation No 
Tyranny ’ was of later evolution, took an especial fancy to 


his transatlantic namesake, and even tried to trace kinship 


with him. The American’s impression of the great Jexicog- 
rapher, at their first interview, is thus.recorded :—* He has 
shining abilities, great erudition, exact and extensive knowl- 
edge, is ranked in the first class of the /iterati, and highly 
esteemed for his strong sense and virtue; but is as odda 
mortal, in point of behavior and appearance, as you ever 
saw. You would not, at first sight, suspect he had ever 
read, or thought, in his life, or was much above the degree 
of an idiot. But when he opens himself, after a little ac- 
quaintance, you are abundantly repaid for these first un- 
favorable appearances. 

Although an undoubted patriot, our Dr. Johnson seems 
to have had conscientious scruples as to the advisability of 
the war with England, and after hostilities had begun, ap- 
pears but twice upon the scene, both times as member of an 
embassy sent to the British General in the interests of peace. 
For his connection with one of these, Gen. Wolcott ordered 
his arrest, but after a brief detention he was released upon 
evidence of his loyalty. In spite of his neutrality and 
moderation, Connecticut never lost faith in him, for he was 
sent to represent her in the Congress of 1784, was her dele- 
gate to the Convention which formed the Federal Constitu- 
tion in 1787, and in 1789 was chosen her first Senator. As 
a lawyer, he not only stood in the front rank of the profes- 
sion, but, by introducing into the crude legal system of his 
State the practice of citing from a wide range of the highest 
authorities, he effected such a reformation in modes of pro- 
cedure, as entitles him to the name of ‘ Father of the Con- 
neticut Bar.’ During the last thirteen years of the century 
he was President of Columbia College, thus holding the 
same position under the new organization of the institution 
that his father, another Samuel, had filled when the school 
was first opened, under the royal charter, as King’ s College. 
One of his addresses to the graduating class is given, as in- 
dicative of his high sense of his responsibility as a Christian 
educator and statesman. An excellent portrait adds to the 
value of the volume, which is a worthy tribute to its distin- 
guished subject. 





Religion and Literature.* 

TuE two books—both of them small—which are here 
brought under one heading, are quite different, but alike in 
this, that they approach the Bible, and religious truth gener- 
ally, from the literary side, under the influence—not exclu- 
sively, but in a marked degree—of the literary instinct and 
method, applying literary canons, and putting in the fore- 
ground processes with which great literary triumphs have 
been achieved. It is a fruitful undertaking, the possibilities 
of which are hardly more than hinted at even in these attrac- 
tive little volumes. Prof. Bowen (1), true to his plan, con- 
siders the forms in which Scripture-ideas are clothed more 
at length than the ideas themselves. The English Bible is 
an English classic. The Revisers have made a botch of it. 
The narratives of the Old Testament and the New—particu- 





*1.A Layman’s Stud 
1. New York: Charles 
y John H. Morison. $1. 


of the English =. By Prof. Francis Bowen, LL. Dd. 
cribner’s Sons. 2. The Great Poets as Religious Teachers, 
New York : eit & Brothers. 
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larly the parables in the Gospels—are exquisitely-told stories. 
Hebrew poetry, though no more than a poetical and rhyth- 
mical prose, is as worthy of study as the masterpieces of 
Greek literature. Its quieter forms are full of ‘ sweetness, 
tenderness and a trustful spirit ;’ its grander parts have 
a ‘magnificent sweep.’ ‘ The Philosophy of the Bible’ 
gives the author an opportunity of entering into the contents, 
the thought itself ; and so, to some extent, does the closing 
chapter, * The History Contained in the Bible : The Char- 
acter and the Institutions of Moses,’ though this chapter is 
not equal to much of what precedes. Prof. Bowen comes 
to his subject with an appreciation which is one element in 
his fitness to treat it, and with a high literary standard ; his 
utterance is straightforward, uncompromising, sturdy. That 
his judgments are subjective is not a ground for criticism, 
except when he employs them in fields which belong to his- 
tory and exegesis, as he sometimes does. Where the Eng- 
lish Bible, as literature, misrepresents the Hebrew and 
Greek literature which it is designed to translate, it rests on 
untruth, and untruth in literature is as bad as anywhere 
else. But an occasional excess of zeal against revision does 
not prevent the book from being worth reading and recom- 
mending. Religious people and literary people will both 
find it a source of fresh ideas and very noble emotions. 

Mr. Morison’s arrangement of materials i is as simple as 
Prof. Bowen's (2). His first chapter, on ‘ The Imagination 
in Religion,’ strikes the key of his whole discussion. Sym- 
pathy, insight, power to rise from the fragmentary to the 
complete, the varied workings of that same faculty which 
makes the poet great, are needed in religion to supplement 
the reasoning process, to make vivid what logic has proved 
true, and to lift the religious thinker into the midst of reali- 
ties which logic can only point to from afar. The thought 
is not new, but it is put delicately, strongly and justly, and 
is illustrated in the following chapters, where Dante, Shak- 
speare and Goethe are successively considered, in respect to 
their way of treating religious truth. Clearly, the attitude 
of these three toward religion is not the same, and it is com- 
paratively easy to make out some kind of a case against the 
application to any one of them—perhaps even the first—of 
the title of ‘ religious teacher.’ A ‘religious teacher,’ in 
any adequate sense, is certainly more than an imparter of 
religious truth, and perhaps of none of these three can it be 
said that they do even as much as this. But this is some- 
what hypercritical. Exponents of religious truth they doubt- 
less are, and it is most instructive to see how the imagina- 
tive, creative power subserves its ends with the materials of 
religious experience, and in so doing opens up larger possi- 
bilities for that experience itself. In his chapter on the 
“Old Testament Writers’ Mr. Morison approaches nearest 
to Prof. Bowen’s domain ; in ‘ The Ideal Teachings of Jesus’ 
he most characteristically, and with great sensitiveness and 
beauty, applies his own theory to Christian beliefs. Of both 
writers it should be said that while the literary aspects of 
their discussion are prominent, their books are pervaded 
and warmed by a much deeper than the purely liseeary 
spirit. 





The Bacon-Shakspeare Craze.* 


Is THERE any real life in what the late Mr. Grant White 
politely called the ‘ Bacon-Shakspeare Craze?’ Certainly 
there is ; for here is the fourth edition, somewhat revised 
and considerably enlarged, of Judge Nathaniel Holmes’s 

* Authorship of Shakspeare.’ The additions in this edition 
are unimportant, being chiefly ‘ similarities ’ of the sort so 
plentifully introduced in all books of this nature. Mrs. 
Potts’s edition of Bacon’s ‘ Promus [or scrap-book] of 
Formularies and Elegancies’ is the principal new authority. 





71. — Soa veg Be Shakspeare. By Nathaniel lee. New edition, en- 
ton : Houghton, Mifflin & Co The Shakspeare Mr. 


B ‘Appleton beste Second edition. $2. ee "Robert Clarke & Co. 
Sfikspeare and hs Spanish Prototypes. By Albert R. Frey. Papers of the ‘New 
York iety. No. 3. 
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This method of applying ‘ internal evidence’ could conclu- 
sively establish a common origin for the book of Proverbs 
and Ecclesiasticus, or the first three Gospels, and could prove 
that Sir Thomas Browne wrote ‘ Paradise Lost.’ This last 
theory we freely proffer to the Baco-Shakspeareans, with 
the assurance that they will find it well worth working out 
on their familiar line : Sir Thomas was learned, classical, 
poetical and pious ; his reputation as physician would have 
suffered, had he been known to scribble much verse ; he was 
a little heretical, but not quite ready to declare himself an 
Arian ; and, finally, he was so averse to types that his ‘ Re- 
ligio Medici’ was at first published surreptitiously. To 
return to Judge Holmes’s book, we may say that it is the 
ablest of its class; that many of its speculations (it dis- 
cusses nearly all divine and human matters) are able and 
interesting ; and that, unlike Delia Bacon’s book—which 
Hawthorne, who wrote its preface, never could read through 
—it can be read from beginning to end, as we have learned 
by our own honest experience. The present edition is in 
two trim volumes, instead of one. 

Mr. Appleton Morgan's ‘ The Shakspeare Myth’ (2) is out 
in a second edition. The book is intensely controversial, 
and the author finds it easier to believe i ina hatful of (anony- 
mous) Shakspeares, edited by ‘Sweet Will,’ than in one 
supreme poet who wrote all the plays. Many of the errors 
of the first edition remain uncorrected. The third of the 
published ‘ Papers of the New York Shakspeare Society ’ is 
a clear and convincing discussion of ‘ William Shakspeare 
and his Spanish Prototypes,’ by Albert R. Frey, who dis- 
poses of sundry guesses concerning Shakspeare’s debts to 
Spanish sources (3). Why does this Society write ‘ Shake- 
speare,’ and yet ‘Shakesperean?’ Should it not choose 
between the forms ‘ Shakespeare’ and ‘ Shakespearean,’ on 
the one hand, and ‘ Shakspere’ and ‘ Shaksperean’ on the 
other ? 








“In the King’s Garden.’’* 


JamEs Berry BENSEL was a native of New York, where 
he died very suddenly on February 2d, at the age of thirty. 
Although a verse-maker from his boyhood, and for years a 
contributor to various periodicals, his first and only volume 
appeared but a short time previous to his death. Here, in 
less than a hundred pages, we have what the author regarded 
as his best work, most worthy of a permanent place in our 
literature. The pieces are descriptive, narrative and senti- 
mental, all short, and all pervaded with a certain plaintive- 
ness, which is only saved from monotony by the variety in 
the metres employed. The author's muse is clad in sables ; 
pensive and demure in all her ways, inspired with no touch 
of humor, she never brightens the beclouded pathway with a 
smile. Nor does she essay any adventurous flights. The 
commonest themes suffice—buttercups, that serve to quiet 
the heart’s restless discontent ; the rain, coming over the 
mountains, and typical of the rain of sorrow from beyond 
the hills of life ; a mother’s worn-out glove ; a lock of hair ; 
golden-rod and asters. But although of so sober tone, the 
strains are not all desponding, since hope now and then 
beckons from afar, and gives assurance of brighter days to 
come. As far as the mere poetical mechanism is concerned, 
Mr. Bensel is an accomplished versifier. There may be 
faulty rhymes and limping lines within these pages, but we 
have not found them. Allis smooth-flowing and melodious. 
The narrative poems are mostly of an Oriental type, and 
tragical. Among the best pieces are several fine sonnets, 
‘ The Passing of Summer’ being especially noticeable. As 
a whole, the volume impresses one as the work of a writer 
who, though from temperament or adverse surroundings dis- 
posed to look too much upon the sombre side of life, pos- 
sessed the true poetic instinct, and gave promise of cman 
growth. 





* In the King’s Garden, and Other Poems, By James Berry Bensel. $1. Bos- 


ton : D. Lothrop & Co. 
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“John Bodewin’s Testimony.” * 

Ir 1s not the least attractive characteristic of the work of 
Mary Hallock Foote that you can take up a new novel by 
her in the certainty that you will find nothing in it that is 
out of taste. Not because she ignores the seamy side of 
life, by any means, or that she glosses over her villains and 
roughs with sentimental heroics ; for some of her best work 
has been done in dealing with the strongest and roughest 
passions of men, and never is your interest in these men 
awakened by anything but your feeling that the representa- 
tion is absolutely true to life. But Mrs. Foote possesses 
the rare art of dignifying everything she touches. She 
pleases, even if she chooses to deal with what is unpleasing. 
Her work is like an orchid: no matter to what it is at- 
tached, it is in itself high-bred and delicately fine, yet as 
truly natural as the dandelion or the thistle. Its rounded 
perfection, its atmosphere of ‘ quality,’ is what fascinates. 
There is always plot, but never too much for the situation ; 
there is always rhythmic grace of style, never degenerating 
into sentiment ; and there is always strength and power 
never sinking to what is coarse. The test of ‘ John Bode- 
win’s Testimony’ is that those who have read it as a serial 
will be the first to read it again in book form, and to enjoy 
with increased pleasure its beautiful workmanship. If you 
would apply to it still another test, take up any ordinary 
novel after finishing this one, and see how your taste has 
been ‘spoiled’ for anything less true to the finest literary 
instincts. The plot of ‘John Bodewin’s Testimony’ is 
extremely ingenious; the circumstantial evidence wound 
about the hero is intricate enough to please the most ex- 
acting ; but itis, as usual, a sign of Mrs. Foote’s ability, 
that she has not needed to make her hero a hero in order 
to extricate him skilfully from the net of his own weaving. 
John Bodewin has his weakness, and therein lies the au- 
thor’s strength. The scene is laid in the mining West; and 
Mrs. Foote shows her skill once more in acknowledging all 
the dreary phases of Western life that at first appall the 
Eastern visitor, while rendering, evidently with the pleasure 
of one who herself has learned to love the West, the fasci- 


nation which they come at last to hold for the least willing 
convert. 





Some Recent Text-Books. 

* THE German-English Puzzle Primer,’ by Mary J. Taber’ (New 
Bedford), is an ingenious little study of comparative philolo 
in its simplest form. The introduction is perhaps unnecessarily 
playful, as it gives the impression that the book is intended for 
exceedingly young pupils ; whereas it is really adapted to quite 
advanced intelligences, and belongs to the kind of study which, 
in the opinion of many, can only be pursued to advantage as one 
of the last steps, instead of the first, in the study of language. 
The beginner, for instance, in acquiring a tongue should so com- 
pletely throw himself into the foreign spirit and idiom as not to 
inquire into the similarity between the new language and his 
own. Derivation of words, such as is taught by an early study 
of Latin, is most useful ; but mere similarities in the same word 
are really an obstacle to the student who would learn to think in 
a strange tongue and enjoy the poetry in it without an underly- 
ing consciousness of translation. To the scholar, however, the 
study of comparisons is of the greatest interest, and parts of 
Mrs, Taber's little book may be woven into lessons with un- 
doubted advantage. To the advanced student it is certain] 
Suggestive ; and it is a good little book to be dipped into wi 
discretion by the teacher, though the formal setting of it as a 
task to beginners seems to require too much labor. 





It is a pleasure to find an American house (Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co.) issuing so fine and careful a work as the ‘ Standard 
Classic Atlas,’ with alphabetical index giving the latitude and 
longitude of 20,000 places, with both their ancient and modern 
Rhames. The beautiful clearness of the printing is first to strike 
the eye ; it seems as if it would really be possible to find a given 
place on such large, clearly-defined maps, engraved on steel, and 
with the boundaries of the different countries delicately outlined 


_— 
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in color. It is of convenient os and size, and a desirable ad- 
dition to any library.——For a short, readable sketch of English 
history, not cumbered with unnecessary dates and proper names, 
D. H. Montgomery’s * Leading Facts of English History’ (Ginn 
& Co.) may be recommended. The narrative is supplemented 
by a table showing the ‘descent of the English sovereigns,’ ‘a 
summary of the principal events of English history,’ and an ‘ out- 
line of the constitutional and political history of England '—in 
which last, strangely enough, the enactment of the Constitutions 
of Clarendon is the only event assigned to the important reign of 
Henry II. It is not correct to say (p. 123) that the Independents, 
*‘ with Cromwell at their head, wished to set up a republican form 
ot government.’ Cromwell was no more a republican in theory 
than in practice. 











PROF. WM. B. SMITH’S ‘Elementary Co-ordinate Geometry * 
(Ginn & Co.) opens with an introduction of thirty pages to pi 
terminants, a free use of which is subsequently made in the body 
of the book. In fact, its striking feature is the use of modern 
methods and notations, and in this respect it is a successful 
attempt to present the methods now applied to geometry. This 
has long been needed. Students of the older text-books are apt 
to look upon tri-linear co-ordinates, determinants, etc.—every- 
thing, indeed, but the common Cartesian and polar forms—as 
‘higher mathematics,’ instead of modern mathematics, or im- 
proved methods of research, whose rudiments he ought to acquire 
in common with others, whether he intends to restrict his study 
to the limits of the ordinary college course or not. Teachers 
and students who have hitherto followed the old roads, or are 
familiar with the new ones only in special treatises, will welcome 
this systematic incorporation of more recent devices into an 
elementary work on co-ordinate geometry. 





Minor Notices. 

OF THE ‘ Elite Monthly Menu Cards ’ (Dutton) there are twelve, 
one for each month, with a Russia-leather frame, giving lists of 
dishes in season as a hint for housekeepers. The sound is sug- 
gestive, but careful investigation fails to impress the reader with 
any great practical value in the cards. First, they are only lists 
of names, with no receipts, and if you do not happen to know 
what an ‘ Albert pudding’ is, the a of * Afbert pud- 
ding’ for January is not especially helpful. When ‘ young wite’s 
pudding’ is mentioned, one is tempted to remind the compiler 
of the essential condition—‘ first catch your young wife.’ 
Whether she may be found in Miss Parloa’s cook-book, or Mrs. 
Henderson’s, or Marian Harland’s, or Catherine Owen’s, is left 
to the imagination of the distressed housekeeper. Secondly, the 
helpfulness of a card for each month seems to be seriously im- 
paired by the discovery that although there are twelve cards, 
there can hardly be said to be twelve different cards. The 
changes for each month are so slight in the alphabetical sou 
and puddings, that theyhardly seem worth while atall, The 
‘ élite,’ for whose use the cards are intended, can generally be 
trusted to. know that they should not have oysters in July or 
quail in June ; and as there is no change at all in the ‘ drinks’ 

ut down from January to December, the pertunctory list of 

tea, coffee, cocoa, chocolate, milk, cream, buttermilk, beef- 
tea, and lemonade,’ does not seem suggestive to any remarkable 
degree. Indeed, the main suggestion to a casual observer 
seems to be that you must love your Love with an A—and feed 
Agatha on apple-soup, anchovies, almond-sauce, and apricot- 
pudding, whether she happens to dine with you in January or 
October. 





A TROUBLED HEART is the record of a conversion to the 
Catholic church. (Joseph A. Lyons, Notre Dame, Ind.) The 
author seems to have honestly tried all other faiths before his 
decision, and no one would certainly wish to cavil at any sincere 
faith that brings comfort or stimulus to any ‘ troubled heart ;’ 
but it is impossible not to see how naturally one of such a tem- 
perament would drift into Catholicism ; and the pathetic appeal 
at the close of the book, ‘ Pray for me!’ though purporting to 
come from a troubled heart comforted at last, seems the natural 
expression of a soul somewhat morbidly touched by the pictur- 
esqueness of sorrow. To an outsider there is something forbid- 
ding in the author’s praise of ‘ the exquisite sense of secrecy and 
security ’ in the confessional. Confession attended with ‘sec 
and security’ hardly seems to deserve the name of confession, 
or to result in the calm conscience which follows perfectly frank 
relations with this world as well as with the other.——THE ora- 
tion of Henry Ward Beecher before the ‘ National School of 
Oratory ’ is published in a little book by the publication depart- 
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ment of the School at Philadelphia. Mr. Beecher holds that 
‘oratory should take its place among the highest departments of 
education,’ and that ‘the living voice is the greatest force on 
earth among men,’ since ‘ many a man will hear the truth for the 
— of hearing it, who would not hear it for the profit of 

aring it.\———‘ THE Essentials of Elocution,’ by Alfred Ayres 
(Funk & Wagnalls), is a little book containing some very good 
hints. The author shows a pleasing indifference to what most 
people consider the essentials of elocution, and his very brevity 
is encouraging. 





AT A meeting of the editors of Tze Harvard Advocate, nearly 
six months ago, it was decided to prepare a catalogue of the 
ers and present editors of that journal, and to prefix thereto a 

rief history of the paper. The idea was a good one, and it has 

been well carried out. From the historical sketch which serves 
as an introduction to the catalogue, it appears that the Advocate, 
which came into being just twenty years ago this month (May 
11, 1866), was the first Harvard newspaper, though not the first 

riodical of any sort conducted by Harvard undergraduates. 

t has had the sympathy and support of Mr. Lowell, Dr. Holmes, 

Prof. Child, Col. Higginson, E. E. Hale, and other ‘literary 
. of Boston and the University, and seems to have been 
of real benefit to the 162 young men who have taken part in its 
editorial direction, and also (though to a less marked extent) to 
the whole body of undergraduates. Amongst the names of 
the former editors we note those of several Harvard men who 
have since become more or less known in the literary world— 
Mark Sibley Severance, Frederick Wadsworth Loring, Robert 
Grant, George Walton Green, Alfred Allison Wheeler, George 
Edward Woodberry, Theodore Roosevelt, and George Pellew. 





London Letter. 


Lonpon, May 8th, 1886. 

THE only news is of painters and pictures. For that 
odd, fantastic creature, the Art-Critic—surely the most ne- 
cessary and the most superfluous at once of all the prod- 
ucts of civilization—the week that begins with press-day at 
Burlington House is the hardest of the fifty-two. This year 
the squeeze has been almost intolerable. The Academy 
catalogue contains some nineteen hundred numbers; the 
Grosvenor some three or four hundred ; the Water Color 
Society’s I am afraid to say how many more ; and all these 
had to be exhausted in the space of half a dozen days. At 
such a pass the Art-Critic has an excuse for writing rubbish 
which lasts him for the rest of the twelvemonth. Of late, 
it must be added, he has had a great deal of provocation, 
and not been slow torespond. The number of pictures just 
now on view in London is incredible. Besides the three 
exhibitions already noted, there are those of the Water 
Color Institute, the Society of British Artists, and the New 
English Art Club; there are shows of more or less com- 
mercial importance at all the principal dealers’ ; Mr. Whist- 
ler has set up his rest at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s, where he 
has decorated unto himself (in brown paper and gold) the 
most enchanting of salles d’ exposition ; Messrs. Obach are 
showing a choice of pictures which includes a magnificent 
Diaz—an example of the master at his greatest and highest, 
—an incomparable little Rousseau—‘ un soir plein de rose 
et de bleu mystique,’ as Baudelaire has it, and some delight- 
ful work by Harpignies, Jules Dupré (u/timus Romanorum, 
he !), Corot, Chintreuil, Daubigny, and that odd, simple, 
pleasant precursor of the great Romantics, Georges Michel. 
And the worst of it is that the real interest of the art year is 
not here but in Edinburgh, not in Burlington House and the 
other emporium in Bond St., but in the gallery of the Inter- 
national Exhibition into which Mr. Hamilton Bruce has col- 
lected, with incredible pains and a great deal of judgment; 
such examples of the classics of modern art and their Dutch 
descendants and followers as lay within his reach. I have 
not yet seen this illustrious gathering ; but I have talked it 
over at length with one who has, and I have read the two 
articles devoted to it in the last numbers (to-day’s and last 
week's) of Zhe Saturday Review, and as I know personally 
a good number of the pictures included in it, I feel com- 
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petent to discuss it almost at first-hand. But I shall only 
say that the change from this atmosphere of pure art to the 
commercial airs of the Grosvenor and Academy is described 
to me as an experience to be (if possible) avoided—tike fire, 
or a premiere of Mr. Burnand’s. 

And yet, apart from the two principal exhibitions, much 
interesting work is to be seen by those who have eyes for 
other than the artists’ names. The Society of British Art- 
ists, for instance, though they have lost their Whistler, have 
in Dannat and Stott (an American and an Englishman) two 
portrait-painters of rare accomplishment and a faculty of 
vision that, realistic as it is, conducts them to results that in 
some ways are scarce to be matched in latter-day English 
painting ; while in the sky- and seascapes of Messrs. James 
Hind and Aubrey Hunt—delightful in color, refined in 
sentiment, profoundly observed, and excellently painted— 
they can show us something which in its way is unique. 
Mr. Whistler, again, is always an artist : you may like him 
or not, you may laugh at him, or with him, or both (for, 
indeed, he is scarce less absurd than he is witty), but you 
cannot deny his accomplishment, his exquisite taste, his 
mastery of style, his fine talent of observation, his singular 
gift of selection and expression. Arranged with all that 
delightful foppery of which he has the secret, the ‘ notes, 
nocturnes, harmonies’ which he has just now on parade at 
Messrs. Dowdeswell’s, as it seems to me, in no wise repre- 
sent him at his best ; there is no ‘ Lady Archibald Camp- 
bell’ among them, and no ‘ Sefior Sarasate ;’ but they are 
infinitely more artistic and more interesting than the big 
room at the Grosvenor, for instance, or the great Hind 
Gallery at Burlington House, which are for the most part 
museums of obsolete styles, and hospitals of superannuated 
sentiments and ideals. Whistler, if he were nothing else, 
would still be irresistibly personal ; if what he does were 
ill-done, it would still possess the charm of freshness and 
novelty, the touch ofan original mind, the savor of a rare 
artistic individuality ; and it is a standing reproach against 
the Academicians that they do not compel him (no difficult 
task, I imagine!) to exhibit in their midst. As for the 
young and vigorous group of realists pure and simple who 
call themselves the New English Art Club, they will de- 
velop, if I am not mistaken, into a force in modern paint- 
ing. They have learned their trade in France ; from France 
they have taken not a little of their inspiration ; they are 
devout students of nature ; they are resolute to grapple with 
problems of light and atmosphere ; they have the religion of 
Values, they are the dogmatists of Tone; and if, as yet, 
they are a trifle too much addicted to the Ugly, and will 
utter nothing but prose, they are sincerely mistaken at least, 
and the prose to which they condescend is of the best, in 
spirit and style alike. If they had but a man of genius to 
invent them a new and creative inspiration, they would do 
their work and produce their effect much faster than they 
will of themselves. Meanwhile they are clearing the ground 
for him ; and when he comes, he will find a platform from 
which he may utter a message as lofty as Millet’s in a lan- 
guage as rich and supple, if not as expressive and refined, 
as Corot’ s. 

In the meantime the best pictures are by a Frenchman 
and an American—M. Carolus Duran and his pupil Mr. 
Sargent. The President, it is true, has produced a piece 
of decoration, for the ceiling of a New York music-room, 
which is full of a sort of learned delicacy, both in color and 
design, but which can only be adapted to the decoration of 
a ceiling by the use of means the vulgar wot not of ; Mr. 
Orchardson is responsible for a quite masterly picture of an 
interior ; Mr. Holl has sent a good square, sturdy portrait 
of Mr. Chamberlain; Mr. Alma Tadema is present with 
another picture of white marble and the usual types of 
Roman womanhood ; Mr. Burne Jones, the new Associate, 
is seen in as good a piece of painted literature as he has 
done of late. But, as far as painting goes, the honors = 


with M. Carolus Duran, and, after him, his pupil. 
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‘Miss Robbins’ of last year’s Salon is the picture of this 
year's Academy. I need not say that it is not on the line: 
the Academicians have a way of criticism of their own, and 
when they greatly admire a picture, they take good care not 
to let it challenge comparison with their own work. It is 
recorded of them that they once skied even Corot—Corot 
himself! They have not exactly skied the ‘ Miss Robbins,’ 
but they have raised it from among themselves, as last year 
they raised the same painter's ‘ Lady Dalhousie’—a good 
example of his ceremonial or processional style. But from 
her place above the line the young lady smiles serenely, as 
one conscious of the neighborhood of perfection, of having 
immortality, of being—she also—the work of a Painter ; and 
her confidence of happiness is fully justified by her environ- 
ment. Moreover, she is not so high but she can be seen 
and studied and admired ; the living touch of the painter is 
very much in evidence ; the painting of the lady’s flesh, her 
draperies, her admirable feet, is perfectly revealed; the 
garment of black in which the picture is conceived and exe- 
cuted is seen to be as rich and varied and full as no other 
scale of color in the exhibition. And then the gusto of the 
thing ! the splendid ease, the gaiety, the maestria, which it 
irradiates! Beside it even work so strong as Mr. Sargent’s 
‘The Misses Vickers’ (of last year’s Salon) fails of effect, 
and becomes a trifle displeasing. All the same, it is admi- 
rable ; and from its place upon the line (to prefer the pupil 
to the master is one of those pieces of politeness of which 
only bodies corporate have it in them to be guilty) it com- 
mands attention and respect. I cannot say that I like it. 
Mr. Sargent, I think, should paint, not men and women, 
but landscapes and still-life. He is apt to regard his sitters 
merely as combinations of light and color, or, if he takes an 
interest at all in their humanity, to be rather superior (the 
right word is ‘ priggish,’ but I fear to use it) in his views, 
and, it may be, a trifle unkind as well. To put the matter 
in other terms, I can imagine that the picture under notice 
will be one day treasured in a museum ; but I cannot believe 
that any one of the sitters will marry from her picture. 
And yet if there were no ‘ Miss Robbins’ in the exhibition, 
it would be hard for laymen to believe that the art of paint- 
ing could do much more than this ‘ The Misses Vickers.’ 
There is none of our younger painters with such an eye— 
such a faculty of vision—as Mr. Sargent’s ; there is none 
with a plastic sense so witty, so apprehensive, so (within its 
limits) ‘ originative’ and surprising ; there is none whose un- 
derstanding of material is so just and true, or whose man- 
agement of material is so dexterous and sure—and yet—and 
yet! I think that if he painted flowers or landscapes I 
should like, as well as admire, his work. In dealing with 
human character he seems to take a pleasure in demonstrat- 
ing that he is endowed with a set of sympathies essentially 
imperfect. He is the Henry James of portraiture ; and I 
can’t help wishing he were not—as I can’t help wishing that 
Henry James were not the Sargent of the novel. 

Other American painters are less effective this year than 
usual. Mr. Dannat I have mentioned. Of Mr. Dettmold 
I have seen nothing ; Mr. Boughton—with no landscapes, 
which he can do, and a lot of subjects from Washington 
Irving, which he cannot—is a little like the hero of Musset’s 
bitter song : 

On dit que ma gourme me rentre, 

Que je n’ai plus rien dans le ventre, 

Que je suis vide a faire peur ; 

Mr. Abbey (at the Institute) is, as always, an illustrator 
rather than a painter. The exception is Mr. W. J. Hen- 
nessy, who has a couple of landscape-with-figure subjects at 
the Grosvenor, which, in spite of their villainous environ- 
ment (the Grosvenor people, by the way, are setting up to 
rival the Academicians on all parts of their own ground, 
even that of stupid hanging), approve themselves for work 
essentially artistic—refined, even exquisite in conception, 
and sober, even exquisite, in execution and effect. But 
thereafter there is nothing but London ; and upon that prov- 
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ince I purpose to make no descants. I shall only say that 
if Mr. John Collier could be depended upon to paint such 
portraits as that of his sister-in-law, Miss Nettie Huxley, 
which is, after M. Carolus Duran’s, to my mind the best of 
the year, he would be a great as well as a popular artist. It 
has not the sparkling accomplishment (there is really no 
other word) of Mr. Sargent’s work ; but it has humanity, it 
has style, it has distinction, it is dignified in conception 
and lofty in effect. I think, I could find it in my heart to 
prefer it to a wilderness of Sargents. 

In poetry and fiction, there is a blank. In music, there 
is naught to tell but that Hans Richter has begun his con- 
certs, and is Wagnerizing steadily ; with as little thought of 
Gluck and great opera as ever. In drama, there is nothing 
to chronicle but the production of ‘The Pickpocket’— 
Mr. Charles Hawtrey’s adaptation from Von Moser—at the 
Globe, and ‘ Clito’—a new ‘tragedy’ by Messrs. Sidney 
Grundy and Wilson Barrett—at the Princesses. Both are, 
so far, successes. In the first, which, I fear, is not another 
* Private Secretary,’ the acting honors are all with Messrs, 
Penley and Henley ; in the second (which has been largely 
and loudly puffed), with Miss Eastlake. Perhaps it is more 
to the purpose to note that an article on ‘ Author-Critics,’ 
which appeared some weeks ago in Zhe Saturday Review, 
appears to have gone home and touched to the quick the 
class of writer against which it was directed. In Zhe Satur- 
day of to-day, a critic returns to the charge, and justifies the 
article by an examination of certain of the notices achieved 
in connection with ‘Clito’ itself. And as the other side 
has not been slow to speak, it is like enough that we are on 
the way to a sort of scandal. Hw. &. 





The Lounger 


TO MY MIND, there is no toy for children of a larger growth 
that compares in fascination with the photographic camera. It 
makes every one his own Thackeray, Dickens, or Tourguéneff, 
and enables him in the twinkling of an eye to take ym gs 
ical and personal notes of enteapaasiabie accuracy and inex- 
haustible interest. I was looking, last week, at half a dozen 
instantaneous views taken with a detective camera by a journal- 
ist and a publisher while strolling about town a short time 
before. They were the merest scraps of blue paper, but the im- 
pressions were clear-cut and lifelike to a degree. One of them 
showed the drinking-fountain in Union Square opposite Tiffany's, 
with the allegorical group which surmounts it almost literally 
reproduced in a group of human beings standing by its side. 
The work of the sculptor suffered badly in the comparison. An- 
other showed the Farragut Monument in Madison Square, with 
a couple of plump young girls seated on the bench at its base, 
their faces beaming with mirth and curiosity. 





CONTINUING their walk up Fifth Avenue, after capturing this 
view, the publisher chanced to think of Mr. George Vanderbilt, 
and was just telling his friend of the young man’s interest in 
books and literature when Mr. Vanderbilt himself brushed by 
them, with long strides that threatened to take him out of sight 
in half a minute. ‘There he goes now,’ said the publisher. 
‘Which is he—that tall young fellow just ahead of us?’ And 
before you could say Jack Robinson the journalist had that part 
of Fifth Avenue firmly fixed in his detective camera. There was 
the Hotel Brunswick, the smooth pavement in front of it teeming 
with various illustrations of ‘the horse in motion,’ and the side- 
walk opposite alive with people moving up and down in happy 
unconsciousness that their features, forms and general look were 
then and there being made matter of record for all time. The 
most conspicuous figure is that of Mr. Vanderbilt, whose back 
is turned, but who is so accurately portrayed that a friend would 
probably recognize him at a glance. Even the mourning-band 
around his hat is distinctly visible. A photographic outfit of 
this kind costs, I am told, about eighty dollars. When | call 
up the chimney to Santa Claus next Christmas eve, I shall not 
forget to mention a detective camera as one of the trifles I am 
most desirous of possessing—and I shall surely expect to find 
one intthe toe of my stocking the next day !, 


-— 
The Publishers’ Weekly prints a ‘ Rejoinder from Mr. Roger 
Sherman to the answer of Mr. Henry Holt to Mr. Roger Sher- 
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man’s Reasons why an International Copyright Bill Should not 
Pass,’ I have not heard from Mr. Holt on the subject, but feel 
no hesitation in assuring the public that it will not be called 
upon to read ‘ A Reply from Mr. Henry Holt to Mr. Roger Sher- 
man’s Rejoinder to the answer of Mr. Henry Holt to Mr. Roger 
Sherman’s Reasons why an International Copyright Bill Should 
not Pass.’ Mr. Sherman is welcome to the last word. A gen- 
tleman who paid his dues as a member of the Copyright League 
last Tuesday wrote: ‘My membership is the result of reading 
4 0 Sherman’s pamphlet against the League, which he was 
foolish enough to send me.’ 





THis is the way the scholarly Sum prints the familiar four lines 
from Shakspeare’s twenty-fifth sonnet—except for the italics, 
which are mine : 
The painful warrior famoused for fight after a thousand victories 
once foiled, 
Is from the book of honor razed quite, and all the fame forgot for 
which he toiled. 
I wonder where it thought these inordinately long lines came 
from, why it was so chary of its commas in the Sent of them, 
and why it changed ‘rest’ to ‘fame’ in the second of them. 
And I wonder how the accomplished literary editor of The Mail 
got the impression that Lord Chancellor Eldon was the subject 
of ‘somebody’s’ observation to the effect that it would be im- 
ossible for any one ever to be as wise as he (Lord Eldon) 
oked. My unrefreshed recollection is that Sydney Smith (who 
certainly was ‘ somebody ’) made this remark in connection with 
Daniel Webster, whom he jocosely pronounced a colossal hum- 
bug because of the necessary disparity between his genius and 
his look. It was Webster, too, by the way, whostruck the witty 
clergymen as ‘a steam-engine in breeches.’ 





THESE are both small trips, however; and even if they were 
more serious, I should be inclined to regard them leniently after 
my own recent slip of the pen, which transformed Rossetti’s 
‘ Blessed ’ into a ‘ Beautiful Damozel.’ I had heard some one 
speak of ‘The Beautiful Damozel,’ and been struck by the 
absurdity of the slip; and the garbled title was running in my 
head all day. When I came to speak of the poem, it ran from 
my head to my fingers, and I failed to catch the error when I 
saw the proof. No crime is easier to commit than that to which 
Mr. White gave the name of heterophemy. * 





Copyright, How and by Whom ? 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


Perhaps the disembodied spirits of English writers haunt the 
office of the Librarian of Congress, craving the rights denied to 
them in the needy flesh ; and possibly they get them. This 
would explain whence the members of a newspaper ‘ syndicate’ 
derived authority to print at the head of certain stories by the 
late Hugh Conway, published some months ago, the warning 
words, * All Rights Reserved.’ No such notice as ‘ Copyright, 
1885, by the wraith of Hugh Conway’ accompanies this interest- 
ing reservation of rights ; nor, indeed, any notice of copyright. 
This is a serious omission. Warnings of this nature should be 
explicit if their object is hoped to be attained. Of course the 
head of this syndicate has rights to reserve ; I should be the last 
to hint the contrary ; but I am only lawfully curious in asking 
what the law gives every one a right to know about those who 
reserve rights in literature—namely, whether the subject matter 
is copyrighted, who copyrighted it, and when. 


There is a curious failure on the part of the conductors of the 


really excellent plan of farming out English stories and articles, 
to satisfy this lawful curiosity. These articles and tales come 
weekly, and it is so undesirable that one’s coffee should lose its 
Savor every seventh day when a simple answer to a simple ques- 
tion-may sweeten it, that it is as well to ask : ‘ How are the com- 

itions of Englishmen copyrighted in the United States? Is 
t possible that we have International Copyright without know- 
ing it? If we have not, what is the arrangement with the 
Librarian of Congress by which not merely the ghost of Mr. 
Fargus, but many living English writers are apparently admitted 
to the privileges of American copyright? For productions ot 
Robt. Buchanan, W. S. Gilbert, T. H. S. Escott and Wilkie 
Collins have, at one time or another, been published in a syndi- 
cate of American newspapers bearing above them the remarkable 
legend, * Copyright, 1885" (or 1886). This, like ‘ All Rights Re- 
se , is noticeable for the considerableness of its claim, and 
the extreme succinctness of its intimation as to whence the right 
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to claim is derived. 
some one say? It would not be a bad plan tor those who use 
the legend with so much jauntiness and freedom to tell ; for if 
any one chose to challenge their copyright by reprinting one of 
these stories or articles, they would be detenceless, the law pro- 
viding that the name of the copyrighter shall be attached to all 


‘Copyright’ by whom ‘1886’? Will not 


claims of copyright. See Rule 4 of ‘ Directions for Securing 
Copyright ’ issued by the Librarian of Congress :— 

No copyright is valid unless notice shall be given by inserting in 
every copy published, etc., etc., the following words, viz - ‘ Entered 
according to act of Congress, in the year » oy , in the office of 
the Librarian of Congress, at Washington,’ or, at the option of the 
person entering the copyright, the words : ‘ Copyright, 18—, by S 
The law imposes a penalty of $100 upon any person who has not 
obtained copyright who shall-insert the notice ‘ Entered according to 
act of Congress,’ or, ‘ Copyright,’ etc., or words of the same import, in 
or upon any book or other article. 

These stories and articles are no doubt copyright, since re- 
spectable newspapers so allege; but how? Rule 13 of these 
* Directions ’ tells us—what we all know—that ‘ citizens or resi- 
dents of the United States only, are entitled to copyright ;’ and 
neither Robert Buchanan nor W. S. Gilbert nor T. H. S. Escott 
nor Wilkie Collins seems to fulfil one or the other of these con- 
ditions, If in the face of this fact they have found a way to 
secure copyright, won’t they indulge the unenlightened and 
curious American author with an explanation? Or perhaps the 
Librarian of Congress will. He ought to be able to unfold to us 
the process of reasoning by which this one-sided form of Inter- 
national Copyright has been bestowed upon us without the 
knowledge of those who have labored so loyally for it. And if 
he knows why he has granted copyright to residents of Great 
Britain and subjects of Her Majesty the Queen, he doubtless 
knows too why he does not remind them that the use of the full 
form of copyright claim, by law made and provided, would be 
a desirable addition. 

If International Copyright has crept upon us—as Zekle crept 
up to the window—‘ quite unbeknown,’ it would be only the fair 
and generous thing for some one in possession of the facts to let 
us know how it all happened. To permit us to go on deploring 
the state of the copyright laws when we might be throwing up 
our caps is hard. 

NEw YORK, May 15th, 1886. 











W. B. 





The Fine Arts 
Art Notes. 

A FINE stained-glass window by Frederic Crowninshield (dedi- 
cated to the memory of Barbara Grant, 1835-1883) is now on 
exhibition at the rooms of the Decorative Art Society. It isa 
narrow upright, with an arched top. The composition is singu- 
larly graceful in its forms and general effect. The female 
figure, with its long pointed wings forming admirable curves 
above the head, has in it a suggestion of the famous Santa Bar- 
bara of Venice. The drapery is of two shades of green of a 
warm tone, and a background of dark red relieves the lower 
part of the figure. Dark red is used soagar. ee | in small 
masses in the lower part of the composition. One hand of the 
figure is slightly raised, the other holds a book. The glory 
above the head is inscribed with the word ‘ Wisdom,’ and on 
scrolls above are written ‘Character’ and ‘ Knowledge.” A 
mass of olive leaves against a blue sky and two classic lamps, 
with clouds of smoke issuing from one of them, fill out the upper 
"ie of the composition. The color of the whole is rich and 

nely toned. 


—The Pall Mall Gazette, true to its accumulating sensational 
traditions, asks the purchasers of its Guide to the Royal Academy 
this year to make out a list containing the names of the ten best 
pictures of their kind in the present exhibition, together with 
that of the one portraying the prettiest baby and that of the one 
which is, on the whole, the worst painting exhibited. The voter 
whose list shall correspond most closely with one to be made up 
from all the ballots cast, is promised a hundred dollars ; and he 
whose list comes second nearest to this result may hope to get 
twenty-five. 

—A drinking fountain is to be erected to the memory of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, the poet-painter, in the garden of the Chelsea 
Embankment, immediately in front of the house he used to oc- 
cupy. Its chief feature is the bronze alto-relievo bust, modelled 
by Mr. Ford Madox Brown (the father-in-law of Mr. W. M. Ros- 
setti), who has thus described the monument in a letter toa 
triend :—‘ The fountain is intended to hold a plant on each side 
of the effigy, a rose and a laurel, which the gardener of the local- 
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ity would keep supplied. The spout is in the form of a wild 
duck with outspread wings, the water running from the bill, 
and has been handsomely modelled by Mr. R. B. Wallace, of 
the Manchester Academy of Arts. The monument itself—which 
will be shut in behind with evergreens—is the design of Mr. John 
P. Seddon, the architect; it will be of grey-specked Scotch 
granite. The adlto-relief portrait, the wild duck, and the 
plaques will be of pale-green bronze.’ The bust represents 
Rossetti as writing a sonnet, with his palette as a desk. ‘ Dante 
and his Circle’ and * Ballads and Sonnets" are inscribed on the 
two books supporting it. In the list of contributors figure most 
of the names of those eminent in the world of art, but about 
40o/. is still required to cover expenses. 


—A few of Bayard Taylor’s friends have caused a memorial 
window to be erected in the new Episcopal Church at Kennett 
Square, Pa., near which Cedarcroft, the Taylor homestead, is 
located. The design is intended to typify the author’s broad 
love of humanity. The window is divided into two parts, em- 
bracing a sexfoil opening at the top, and a double lancet torm 
below. The sexfoil opening shows a symbolical arrangement 
of a circle enclosing an open book, a burning lamp and a scroll, 
the background representing a deep blue sky studded with stars. 
Across the face of the book and continued on the scroll is a 
quotation from one of Mr. Taylor’s shorter poems : 

Till the sun grows cold, 
And the stars grow old, 
And the leaves of the Judgment Book unfold. 
The double lancet window under the sexfoil illustrates the par- 
able of the Good Samaritan. The extreme lower part of the 
window contains the inscription, which reads as follows :— 
‘In Memoriam, BAYARD TAYLOR: 

** Joyous poet ; loyal comrade ; patient and generous brother 
in toil and song.” Born in Kennett, Penn’a, Jan. 11th, 1825. 
Died in Berlin, Germany, Dec. Igth, 1878.’ 

The window was designed and made by Messrs. J. & R. Lamb, 
the church decorators, of this city. 





Franz Liszt. 
[The Saturday Review.] 

THE visit of the Abbé Liszt, after an interval of more than 
forty years, is an event that appeals to the sympathies of a much 
wider sphere than the world of music. The welcome accorded 
him on his appearance at the performance of his oratorio ‘St. 
Elizabeth’ must be accounted one ot the most remarkable inci- 
dents in a long life of triumphs, as it is certainly without a par- 
allel in the history of music in England. It is tortunately super- 
fluous at this date to contend that this catholicity ot homage is 
anything but natural and spontaneous, even in a country where 
the works of the composer have never known but a small though 
faithtul following. The praiseworthy efforts of Mr. Bache and 
Dr. Wylde to obtain a hearing for the compositions of Liszt may 
now possibly bear fruit ; yet it were idle to trace to the influence 
of works so seldom heard, and until this week so inadequately 
performed, any large measure of popular enthusiasm. We must 
seek elsewhere the sources of the profound emotion that moves 
men of the most diverse artistic creeds to one common impulse 
of acclamation. We must take a prolonged view of a career 
that has been from the outset singularly stimulating and allur- 
ing. The retrospect cannot fail to kindle the most indolent im- 
agination. It is intimately involved in the historic record of the 
Romantic movement, in the growth of the Wagnerian cult from 
its inception to the Bayreuth apotheosis ; it establishes a mag- 
netic accord between us and the most illustrious names in the 
art of the century ; between the present, with its music of the 
future, and the past, with the music of Beethoven. Among all 
these piquant memories none are more suggestive than Bee- 
thoven’s salutation of Liszt on his first public appearance in 
1811, at which time the youthful virtuoso was a pupil of Salieri. 
In this memorable incident the conjunction of names is almost 
Startling. It is one of those picturesque circumstances, frequent 
in the life ot Liszt, that go so far to realize the ideal artistic ex- 
istence. The more salient qualities that are accurately compre- 
hended in the term ‘artist’ are typified in Liszt. In the brilliant 
society of Paris, during the greatest art epoch of the century, as 
in Weimar and in Rome, he-exercised the eminently artistic 
faculty that creates an environment without being dominated by 
it. Composers there are, as Schubert, the thought of whom 
apart from their work is unendurable. In such cases the limi- 
tations of influence are readily defined. The musician, whether 
composer or interpreter, appeals only to the musical ; the painter 
is similarly circumscribed, though with less exactitude, owing 
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to the enlightening aid of criticism. In Liszt, however, we have 
a striking instance of the individual influence transcending the 
sphere ot the artist, and by the magic of an intense personality 
attracting those who are unconscious of music in their souls. 

When, however, the reception of Liszt to-day recalls, by the 
torce of contrast, the very different fortune meted out to other 
distinguished composers—to Berlioz and Wagner, to Verdi and 
Boito—it is natural to remember that Liszt himself in the now 
distant past had no reason to rejoice in the discernment of the 
English musical public. But, tender as the susceptibilities of 
genius are supposed to be, the cheerful and human genius of 
Liszt is incapable of the petulance that nurses a grievance to its 
own hurt. There are, moreover, in his nature, as in his work, 
none of the elements of discord that transform the world of art 
into a field for factious dispute. Whatever difference of opinion 
exists as to his position among composers, there is absolutely 
none as to his pre-eminence in virtuosity. There is none to dis- 
pute his claim to be the greatest of pianists in an age of great 
pianists. The verdict has been pronounced by pianists them- 
selves—und voce und mente. Of the secret ot his power, the 
poetry ot his playing, there is nothing more incontestable to be 
said than that they are incommunicable by language. Liszt’s 
playing has rat mex | inspired the eloquence of some admirable 
writers, as also it has animated the amazing tropes of the con- 
temporary Mr. Richard Swiveller. The sum-total of literary 
pone is not much more successful than Mr. Whistler's 
efforts to fix a symphony. Such endeavors may aid the irre- 
deemably dull, and that is all ; they will have little meaning for 
those fortunate students of the Royal Academy who were pres- 
ent at the very interesting ceremony when the Liszt scholarship 
was founded. It is gratifying to know that the dismal rumors 
that heralded the visit of the pianist were baseless. The fingers 
may be old, but they.have lost none of their cunning ; nor has 
the personal charm diminished that has held so many in thrall, 
Though there can be no novelty for Liszt in being idolized and 
caressed, it is pleasant to think he will not leave our shores— 
no longer perfidious—without some agreeable recollections. To 
the cynic the adoration may occasionally anyone profuse and the 
incense oppressive. Yet, after all, genius has experienced less 
bearable penalties than to be pelted with flowers and adored 
by the fair. 





Current Criticism 


THE FASCINATION OF LITERARY LIVES.—Every popular writer 
has a biography in these days, and this tribute to his fame was 
not likely to be omitted in the case of Longfellow. That the 
story of his life would be told, he seems to have anticipated. 
Writing in his Journal, he says :—‘ How brief this chronicle is, 
even of my outward life. And of my inner life not a word. If 
one were only sure that one’s journal would never be seen by 
any one, and never get into print, how different the case would 
be! But death picks the locks ot all portfolios, and throws the 
contents into the streets for the public to scramble after.’ The 
remark js true generally, and applies with so much pertinence to 
the poet’s own biography, that it may be regarded as prophetic. 
. . . No doubt it is true, as the writer says, that the quiet life of 
a man-of-letters can be best painted by a multitude of minute 
touches ; but then, every touch, however slight, should add 
something to the fidelity of the portrait. And we disagree alto- 

ether with the old-fashioned apology—familiar enough in the 
Crographies of the last century—that ‘ the life of a man-ot-let- 
ters must needs be unexciting and uneventful in the eyes of men 
of activities and affairs.’ On the contrary, the most attractive, 
and in some respects the most eventful, biographies in the lan- 
guage—the Lives of Johnson, Scott, Macaulay, and Carlyle, for 
example—relate the story of men whose reputation is due to liter- 
ature. ‘ Peace has her victories,’ and the achievements of great 
authors—what they thought and what they said, how they bore 
the burden of life, how they suffered, failed, or conquered— 
create an interest not easily to be surpassed.—7he Spectator, 





A QUAKER PROPHET.—When the lives of the prophets are 
written then will the biography of George Fox occupy a foremost 
place in the sacred list. For the great Quaker stands forth 
among the foremost of those who, speaking the English aes 
have also held direct converse with the Infinite Spirit, of whom 
it may be said, as of the heavens, there is no speech nor lan- 
guage where His voice is not heard. ‘ A Divine and a Natural- 


ist,’ as William Penn called him, ‘all of God Almighty’s mak- 
ing,’ George Fox is memorable among the multitude of his con- 
temporaries in the Seventeenth Century as one of the few whose 
message still echoes in the heart of man. From the background 
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of the stirring times in which his lot was cast, four men stand 
out whose influence is still living and potent in these days. 
Oliver Cromwell, John Milton, John Bunyan, and George Fox, 
all of them serious, godly men, have stamped the impress of 
their souls upon all that is best and most enduring in the English 
character. Of the four the influence of George Fox is perhaps 
at once the most widely felt and the least recognized. There is 
not a Quaker living, nor has there ever a Quaker lived, who has 
not owed more or less of his spiritual baptism to love and good 
works, to the Leicester cobbler, the making of whose leather 
breeches, Carlyle declared, was ‘ perhaps the most remarkable 
incident in modern history.”, And no one who has even a cur- 
sory acquaintance with the far-reaching sweetening and purify- 
ing influence which the Society ot Friends has exerted and still 
exerts will be disposed to challenge the correctness of the esti- 
mate which gives the Quaker saint a position in the first rank 


among the four worthies of the Puritan era.—Zhe Pall Mall 
Gazette. 


A CANADIAN HINT TO CONGRESS.—Just think of what River- 
side Libraries and Lakeside Libraries we shall have, by and by, 
when your Congress shall have settled the principle that it is 
right to steal foreign books. And you will not be able to keep 
our reprints out with six times your present staff. By mail, in 
travellers’ pockets, in their luggage, they will go into your coun- 
try, and nothing but the forcible annexation dt Canada can stop 
it. This is the point I want your legislators to consider, and I 
write in the interests of the youthful literature of my own coun- 
try. Lookers on sometimes see most of the game ; and, in my 
humble opinion, your literature made its great spring during the 
Civil War, when feelings of bitterness checked the reprinting of 
British books ; when your people were out of sympathy with the 
English people, and you turned in upon yourselves. Now you are 


again falling into literary bondage.—S. £. Dawson, to Harper 
& Bros. 


GREEK COMEDY IN PHILADELPHIA.—Philadelphia is nothing 
just now if not Greek. Even the newspapers have an Attic 
tone, and the most enterprising of them are decorated with cuts 
of gentlemen and ladies attired in dresses not to be found in the 
ordinary costumer’s wardrobe. Columns of matter pertaining 
to the Greek stage have been printed, and everybody here who 
can read knows or ought to know the plot ot ‘ The Acharnians’ 
and the cifference between Attic tragedy, comedy, and the satyr 
play. I doubt if it is necessary to go deeper in the subject, in 
this preliminary letter, than to point out that the representation 
of a comedy of Aristophanes, no matter how successful it may 
be from the point of view of Dr. Klapp, Prof. Eaton, and their 
associates in the University, can scarcely have the artistic value 
or produce the strong dramatic effect wrought by ‘(Edipus 
Tyrannus’ at Cambridge. The irony, political satire, and par- 
tisan bias, indeed much of the humor of Aristophanes, belong to 
his own age ; the passion and pathos and grandeur of Sophocles 
belong to all time. The humanity of to-day has no interest in 
the personages of the comedies of, Aristophanes or in the events 
they deal with. The tragedy of the Greeks, though an outgrowth 
of the same simple Dionysiac rites as the comedy, took a perfect 
form of its own long before the time of Aristophanes, whose 
comedies have all the wild exhilaration of the earlier satyr plays, 
and still have a relation to the great Bacchic feast they were in- 
tended to celebrate, which the great writers of tragedy, begin- 
ning with Aschylus, seemed to forget. There is no plot to ‘ The 
Acharnians’ or the other works of the greatest Grecian satirist 
and humorist.—7he New York Times. 


A POPULAR GERMAN POET.—In Joseph Victor von Scheffel, 
who died the other day at Karlsruhe, where he was born in 1826, 
Germany loses one of its most eminent modern poets and au- 
thors. ey! and old, gay and sorrowful, will mourn over 
the death of him who wrote the ‘ Trompeter von Sakkingen,’ 
‘Die Bergpsalmen,’ and that masterpiece among German his- 
torical novels, ‘Ekkehard.’ Much has of late been said and 
written against Scheffel ; his intemperance, though it is said to 
have stimulated him to write the best of his student songs, has 
cast a deep shadow over his last years, but he remains the 
people's poet still, who to the end retained the bright humor 
with which he wrote over thirty years ago in his ‘ Trompeter,’ 
-which has gone through over a hundred editions :— 


And the greater eats the smaller, 
And the greatest eats the greater, 
Thus in nature social questions 
Solve themselves in simple manner. 
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LADY MARTIN ON HELEN FAUCIT.—If any one desires to hear 
how Helen Faucit became an actress, if any one desires to hear 
a thousand and one details of her career upon the stage,—to 
hear what dress she wore, for instance, when she played Pauline 
in the first performance of ‘ The Lady of Lyons ;’ how, when she 
played the Lady in ‘ Comus,’ she so sat in her chair, that those 
who were near it were ‘ struck with awe,’ and ‘ would not have 
been amazed if the chair, with the Lady in it, had been swept 
upwards out of sight to some holier sphere,’'—if any one desires, 
in short, to hear in full what Lady Martin has to say about 
Helen Faucit, then this—to use a very homely ss is 
indeed the book for his money. [‘On Some of Shakspeare’s 
Female Characters,’ by Helen Faucit, Lady Martin.] But we 
warn our imaginary reader that he must approach this book 
even then in the spirit of a true enthusiast. ‘Give me,’ says 
Browning, ‘ give me of Nelson only atouch. And be it little 
or be it much,’ I will receive it with thanks and gratitude. Our 
imaginary reader, too, must be prepared to say, ‘Give me of 
Helen Faucit only a touch,’ etc., or all will not be well with 
him. Helen Faucit gossips—and to do her justice she is aware 
of the fact—when Helen Faucit is her theme ; and she gossips 
when she is scribbling her summaries of the sayings and doings 
of ‘some of Shakspeare’s female characters.’ We are judging 
her, of course, by a rather high standard, and we are bound to 
say that her goes’ is clothed in language that is always correct 
and ladylike.—7he Spectator. 


Desultory Reading. 
SUGGESTED BY AN ARTICLE IN THE SPECTATOR OF JAN. 2. 


[F. M. P., in The Spectator] 

O FINEST essence of delicious rest ! 

To bid for some short space the busy mill 

Ot anxious, ever-grinding thought be still ; 
And let the weary brain and throbbing breast 
Be by another’s cooling hand caressed. 

This volume in my hand, I hold a charm 

Which lifts me out of reach of wrong or harm. 
I sail away from trouble ; and, most blessed 
Of every blessing, can myself forget : 

Can rise above the instance low and poor 
Into the mighty law that governs yet. 

This hingéd cover, like a well-hung door, 
Shuts out the noises of the jangling day, 
These fair leaves fan unwelcome thoughts away. 


Notes 


The Evening Post reports that the Copyright Bill which the 
Senate Committee on Patents has agreed to report favorably is, 
in its main features, the bill introduced by Senator Chace, of 
Rhode Island. There have been some amendments and some 
modifications, but the general principle has not been changed. 
Stated in the briefest possible terms, the bill proposes to give to 
foreign authors copyright in the United States upon the condi- 
tion that their books shall be printed in this country, and to 

rohibit the importation of foreign copyrighted books, ‘ The 
Bill,’ says the Post, ‘seems to be one for the protection of Ameri- 
can publishers, with incidental protection for the foreign author.’ 

—T. Y. Crowell & Co. will publish immediately a work on the 
labor question in this country, by Prof. Ely. They also an- 
nounce a volume which touches this subject from a Russian 
point of view—a work of fiction, entitled ‘A Vital Question, 
or What is to be Done?’ by Nikoliai Garrilovitch Tchernie- 
shevsky, translated by Nathan Haskell Dole. . The author is a 
Siberian exile, and the sale of his book has been forbidden in 
Russia, where, however, it is still secretly circulated. 

—Mr. Frederick Macmillan writes to Mr. Henry Holt :— 
* Comyns Carr and his wife had no more to do with writing ‘‘ Liv- 
ing or Dead” thanyouorI. Before we undertook the publication 
of the book I read ‘it in the original manuscript, every word of 
which was in Fargus’s own handwriting. If you think it worth 
while to contradict on my authority the ridiculous paragraph 
that appeared in the Cincinnati paper, you can do so,’ The 
solicitors to Mr. Fargus’s executors, in a to The Academy 
on this subject, say :—‘ The only other novel by Hugh Conway, 
published since his death (excepting the novelette ‘* Slings and 
Arrows,”’ and the collection of three short stories called ‘* At 
What Cost ?”’), is ‘‘ A Cardinal Sin ;’’ and this had originally 
appeared as a serial in a newspaper some years before the pub- 
lication of ‘‘ Called Back.’*’ Mr, Comyns Carr, by the way, is 
editor of the Macmillans’ English Illustrated Magazine. 
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—The following paragraph, relating to the poem recently 
printed in these columns and attributed to Poe by the corre- 
spondent who furnished it for publication, is taken from the 
Chicago ews : 

The poem entitled ‘ Leonainie’ was written by James Whitcomb 
Riley about ten years ago, when he was‘employed as local editor of 
the Weekly Democrat at Anderson, Ind. At that time Riley was 
struggling hard for recognition, and because he did not succeed at 
once he fell into a fit of great disgust, and inveighed bitterly against 
the public for refusing to recognize good work done by unknown 
writers. He had the theory that, while gaod work might go begging 
so long as its author was obscure, the veriest trash would circulate with 
eclat if it appeared over the name of a popular writer. To prove this 
theory he wrote ‘ Leonainie’ in imitation of Poe, attached Poe’s name 
to it, and printed the verses in the Kokomo Dispatch, a neighboring 
paper. As soon as the poem appeared Riley, in order to cover up his 
own tracks, denounced it as a base forgery, declared that Poe never 
could have written it, etc., etc. At that time the appearance of the 
poem created a sensation in Indiana, but did not circulate to any con- 
siderable extent outside that state. 

—Another copy of ‘ Beauty and the Beast’ has turned up. It 
has the advantage over the other two known copies of having a 
title-page. The first copy found was bought by Zhe Jndepen- 
dent for 50/.; the second, a better one, ae rid, 15s. It 
may be of interest to collectors of Lamb’s works to have the 
correct title of this copy :—‘ Beauty and the Beast ; or, the En- 
chanted Rose. A Poetical Version of an Ancient Tale, illus- 
trated with a series of engravings, and Beauty’s Song at her 
Spinning-Wheel, set to Music by Mr. Whittaker. Second Edi- 
tion. London, William Jackson & Co., at the Juvenile Library, 
195 (St. Clement’s), Strand, 1825.” 


—Lord Tennyson, Robert Browning and Sir Theodore Martin 
are arranging for a dinner to be given by authors and artists in 
London in honor of Dr. Holmes. 


—At the annual meeting of the Shakspeare Memorial Associ- 
ation, at Stratford, Mr. Flower, the leading spirit in the enter- 
prise, announced that the memorial buildings, which include a 
theatre, library and picture gallery, were at length completed 
and out of débt. The surrounding grounds had just been laid 
out as gardens, and other improvements effected. Mr. Flower’s 
gifts to the scheme have already amounted to about $113,500, 
and he intends to provide a sustaining fund also. 


—Anna Katharine Green (Mrs. Rohlfs), having been accused 
of plagiarism by the anonymous author of ‘ All for Her,’ writes ; 

A writer who allows his (or is it her?) book to be issued at three 
different times, by three different firms, under three different names—as 
this writer is acknowledged to have done—has scarcely a record suffi- 
ciently clear to make it good taste, to say the least, for him or her to 
impeach the honor of one whose reputation, such as it is, has been 
honestly earned. . . . The book from which I am accused of bor- 
rowing ideas is and has always been so totally unknown to me that I 
did not even know that such a story existed till my attention was 
drawn to it some five days ago by the sight of the article in the journal 
before mentioned. Upon reflection, the last-mentioned fact seems to 
me so unanswerable an argument against the truth of the accusation 
which has been made that I shall venture not to give the dates which 
the author so logically demands, but sign myself without further state- 
ment or plea. 

—‘ India Revisited,’ by Edwin Arnold, author of ‘ The Light 
of Asia,’ consists of the letters sent home by Mr. Arnold to the 
London journal of which he is the editor, in the course of his 
recent visit to the Queen’s eastern possessions. It will contain 
thirty-two full-page illustrations from photographs. 


—Maria Edgeworth's ‘ Absentee’ is published in Harper’s 
Handy Series. 

—Our London correspondent calls our attention to a misprint 
in our issue of April 24, by which he is made to say that Mr. 
David Hannay has written of ‘ Keats,’ instead of Blake (the Ad- 
miral), for the English Worthies Series. 

—The first edition of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ was believed 
until recently to be represented by a single copy only. Within 
a few weeks, however, two copies have ton picked up by col- 
lectors at the price of sixpence each. One has been secured by 
the British Museum for 65/., while the other has passed into the 
hands of a London publisher for 257. 

—A_ memorial stone was recently eee upon the grave of 
Mrs, Ewing, in the churchyard of Trull, Somerset. It is a large 
recumbent block of white Sicilian marble, gabled at the four 
sides, and with panels within the gables. Those at the head 
and at the foot contain delicately-carved tufts of the double 
French primrose, which is said to be the flower dedicated to St. 
Juliana, The plant was carefully cultivated by Mrs. Ewing, in 
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her garden, on account of its association with her namesake, as 
well as for its own beauty and fragrance. A second memorial 
to Mrs. Ewing has just been completed by the first payment of 
the 5/. Jackanapes Annuity, from the Cambridge Fund for Old 
and Disabled Soldiers, to Pensioner Myles McSwiney, late 
H.E.1.C. Corps. It will be remembered that two annuities 
have been specially endowed in the Cambridge Fund to Mrs, 
Ewing’s memory, and called respectively after two of the best- 
known characters in her books—Leonard and Jackanapes. 


—Mr. George W. Carleton, the publisher, has retired from 
business, and from the firm of G. W. Carleton & Co. The busi- 
ness will be continued as heretofore, by the remaining partner, 
Mr. G. W. Dillingham. Mr. Carleton, with his family, will 
spend the summer in Europe. 


—Mr. Lowell, in his address at the Royal Academy dinner in 
London, a fortnight ago, referred as follows to his return to 
England and his feeling for that land : 

For myself, I have only to say that I come back from my native 
land confirmed in my love of it and in my faith init. I come back 
also full of warm gratitude for the feeling that I find in England ; I 
find in the old home a guest chamber prepared for me and a warm 
welcome. Repeating what his Royal Highness the Commander-in- 
Chief has said—that every man is bound in duty, if he were not bound 
in affection and loyalty, to put his own country first—I may be allowed 
to steal a leaf out of the book of my adopted fellow-citizens in Amer- 
ica ; and, while I love my native country first, as is natural, I may be 
allowed to say I love the country next best which I cannot say has 
adopted me, but which I will say has treated me with such kindness— 
where I have met with such universal kindness from all classes and 
degrees of people—that I must put that country at least next in my 
affection. 

—Mr. Osgood’s companions on his recent voyage to England 
were Mr. Edwin A. Abbey and Mr. Frank D. Millet, both hav- 
ing commissions from the Harpers. Mr. Millet keeps two estab- 
Lichenent, one in this city and the other in rural England. 

—Joseph Allen’s ‘ Life of Nelson,’ with an introduction by 
the Rev. Mr. Hawies, appears in Routledge’s World Library. 

—The production of Greek tragedies by undergraduates in 
England and America has been followed by the revival of ‘ The 
Achetaidas ’ of Aristophanes by the students of the University 
of Pennsylvania. The comedy was presented in Greek, at the 
Academy of Music, Philadelphia, on Thursday and Friday even- 
ings of last week. The rehearsals had been conducted by Dr, 
M. W. Eaton, Professor of Greek, and the music was composed 
by Mr. Clarke. Chitons and himatia made of common stuffs were 
worn at rehearsals for some weeks, so the actors had become 
accustomed to wearing the Greek dress. The metal armor ot 
Lamachos, and the leather armor of the bowmen and the pel- 
tasts, or light-armed soldiery, were made from authentic models, 
The spears and swords were also cast especially for this play. 
The expenses amounted to about $4000. The Dikaiopolis was 
G. W. Pepper, the Lamachos E, S. Dunn, and the Euripides J. 
A. Montgomery. 





The Free Parliament 


[ Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
quested to give the number of the question sor convenience of 
veference.] 


QUESTIONS, 


No. 1149.—Some years ago I read, in a New York paper, a little poem 
of two stanzas, of which the first was the following : 
Vain was that man and false as vain, 
Who said, were he ordained to run 
His full career of life again, 
He would do all that he had done. 
Can any of your readers tell me what was the second stanza? 
Cotumsra Cotitece, New York. B. 





No. 1150.—A year or two ago I purchased a book called ‘ Gesta Pilati,’ 
purporting to be an English translation of Pontius Pilate’s report to Tiberius 
Cesar of the trial and execution of Jesus, together with a short account of 
his life and the strange appearances at his death. What is the evidence of 
its being genuine? The book itself purports to have been translated by the 
late Dr. Fischendorf, from a manuscript of the Fifth Century, but as to the 


genuineness of the manuscript we are left entirely in the dark. The neces- 
sity for some other proof of the miraculous birth and resurrection of Christ, 
besides that contained in the Gospel and Epistles, early became apparent 
to the Christian fathers, and # report of his trial and execution, made b 

the judge by whom he was tried, would be the very best evidence of the 
fact, and would go a long way in establishing an event not named by any 
profane contemporaneous writer. There must be some fair criticism of 
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this book or manuscript. Will the editors or readers of Tus Criric’s Free 


Parliament refer me to it? 
Curnton, Iu. 


[The ‘ Gesta Pilati’ have been reproduced in various forms, from Greek 

ages. What our correspondent has seen is proba- 

bly a translation of Tischendorf’s (not Fischendorf's) edition in ‘ Evangelia 

A ha’ (Leipzig, 1853). These reports, etc., of Pilate have not the 

htest claim to genuineness. Some official report was doubtless made by 

ee R. A. Lipsius, ‘ Die Pilatus Acten’ (Kiel, 1871), 

and the article ‘ Pilate’ in the Beepslepadion of Schaff-Herzog, and McClin- Blake, J. V. 
e 


ictionary.’] 


manuscripts of different 


him, but it has perished. S 
tock and Strong, or in Smith’s ‘ Bi 


No. 1151.—Who wrote ‘ The Queen’s Wake,’ and in what portion of it 


do the following lines occur ? 


A land of vision it would seem— 


A real, an everlasting dream 
Cuicaco, Inu. 


ANSWERS, 


No.1117.—‘Suicide: lts Pubeseghy. Causes, and Prevention,’ by J. J. 
. Pa 


O’ Dea,’ was ipa in 1882 by G. 
Amuerst, Mass. 


No. 1135.—‘ The Ballad of Judas Iscariot,’ by Robert Dede, 


Cuicago, IL, 


No. 1142.—The meaning of Longfellow’s allusion to ‘braidin 
Catharine’s tresses’ will be made = by referring to Dr. Brewer’s ‘ Read- 


er’s Hand-book,’ p. 169. If W. L 
happy to copy the reference, at his request. 
Wissen Cuzster Co., Pa. 
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Thomas Hardy. 
Hugh Conway. 
Mrs. Alexander. 


HENRY HOLT &CO., 


29 West 23d St., New York, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
The Only Authorized Edition of 
THOMAS HARDY’S NEW NOVEL, 


The Mayor 
of Casterbridge. 


Letsure Hour Series 
Leisure Moment SERIES 
Earlier Novels by the Same Author: 
16mo, Leisure Hour Series (cloth), each 
Under the Greenwood Tree, Desperate Remedies, 


Hand of Ethelberta, Return of the Native, A Laodicean, 
with illustrations, Two on a Tower. 


The following may also be had in the Leisure Moment 
Series, 16mo (paper), 30 cents each : 


Far From the Madding Crowd, A Pair of Blue Eyes, 
The Trumpet-Major. 
The Only Authorized Edition of 
HUGH CONWAY’S LAST NOVEL, 


Living or Dead. 


Leisure Hour Serizs..... Oe .Guvebetidesascses 
Leisure Moment Series 


The Only Authorized Edition of 
MRS. ALEXANDER’S NEW NOVEL, 


Beaton’s Bargain. 
Sixth Thousand. 


Letsure Hour Serres 


Henry Holt&Co. 


29 WEST 23D St., New York, 
PUBLISH TO-DAY: 


“WHOM GOD 


HATH JOINED.” 


A NOVEL. 
By 
MRS. HOMER MARTIN. 

The plot is most ingeniously contrived, 
and the climax has a dramatic force seldom 
found in novels of the day. There is a wide 
scope of characters and scenes. 


16mo, Leisure Hour Series, $1.00. 





Danner’s 
REVOLVING BOOK-CASE. 


(Secured by Seven Patents.) 


The Original and 
Best in the 
World. 


Thousands of these caseg 
are now in use throughout 
the world. Made in various 
sizes, styles and prices. 

Warranted to give com- 
plete satisfaction or no sale. 

Beware of Infringements. 

Send for Illustrated Price- 
List to 


JOHN DANNER, 
CANTON, OHIO. 


Mention this Paper. 


RIDING IS A NECESSITY IN POLITE SOCIETY. 


DICKEL’S 


RIDING ACADEMY 
124-136 W.56 St. and Richfield Springs, N.Y. 
Orrzrs UNEQUALLED FAci.itres For INSTRUCTION 

IN HORSEMANSHIP. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 
Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted ABSOLUTELY PURE Cocoa, ’ 
™@ from which the excess of Oil-has 
been removed. It has s¢hvee times . 
the strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, and is 
therefore far more economical, cost- 
ing less than one cent a cup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, 
easily digested, and admirably adapt- 
ed for invalids as well as for persons 





in health, 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., 


Dorchester, Mass. 








E-stey Organ. 
S-olidly Made. 
T-one Unrivalled. 
E-legant Finish. 
Y-ears of Popularity. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT FREE. 





Estey Orcan Co.,, Brattleboro, Vt. 





CROSBY’S 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


For fifteen years has been a standard remedy with Physicians who ‘treat mental or ner-- 


vous disorders. Nota secret. 


Formula on every 


label. 


It aids in the bodily and wonderfully in the mental growth of children. 
It restores the energy lost by nervousness, debility, over-exertion, refreshes weakened’ 
vital powers in old or young. A vital phosphite not a laboratory phosphate. 





It is used by The Emperor Dom Pedro, Bismarck, Gladstone, and all great brain workers. 
For sale by druggists, or mail, $z. F. 


CROSBY CO., 56 Wasr dstn Staezt, N: 


Leisure Moment Serizs . New Yorx. 





